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multitude," "at widow Bond's to black and white, rich and poor" (p. 
215-216). In his preaching he was always serious and impressive. He 
speaks of one of his sermons as "long and perhaps terrible" (p. 218). 

But Francis Asbury's greatest work was not as a preacher, but as a 
superintendent. He was primarily an organizer. He was like John 
Wesley in this respect. "He had a face of flint against disorder and 
irregularity," and it was through his tact and strict adherence to regu- 
larity, and his skill as an ecclesiastic, that the Methodist church was 
spared any serious schism during its earlier years. His genius for ad- 
ministration and his passion for order bore immediate fruit on the fron- 
tier, where the church he superintended was always an influence for 
order, even in the most disorderly of times. 

"W. "W. Sweet 

Life of John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. In two volumes. 
Volume I, frontiersman, soldier, lawmaker, 1755-1788; volume II, 
politician, diplomatist, statesman, 1789-1801. (Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 506 ; 620 p. $8.00 net) 
The tall, angular, slouchily attired old man who carried the young 
fop's turkey home for him and who turned out to be the chief justice of 
the United States has never been entirely lacking in "human interest," 
but Mr. Beveridge is to be congratulated on his success in filling in the 
picture with many engaging details, drawn from a variety of sources, 
some of them new. No figure could be more attractive, more worthy of 
confidence than that which these volumes authenticate for history. The 
mature Marshall was a man of simple tastes and uncomplicated outlook 
upon life. Careless of dress, indolent of manner, actually a little lazy, 
and relying with well-warranted confidence upon the spontaneous pow- 
ers of the best organized mind of the generation rather than upon labori- 
ous study; fond of his friends, of the social glass, of quoits on the vil- 
lage green, of the whist table ; an acute politician, winning more votes by 
his personal presence than his opponents by their speeches; a moderate 
partisan, a federalist by principle, a democrat in his daily contacts; 
unswervingly loyal in his personal relations, a man with deeply burning 
inward fires kept controlled and serviceable by a sound nature and a 
level head: such is the Marshall of Mr. Beveridge 's portrait, who in 
these two volumes is brought only to the threshhold of his real fame. 

A second task which Mr. Beveridge set himself was to trace to their 
source those fundamental convictions — or prejudices — which furnish 
"the inarticulate premises" of Marshall's great constitutional decisions, 
especially his intense nationalism, his equally intense belief in the sanc- 
tity of contracts, and his distrust of extreme democracy. So far as the 
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source of these beliefs lay in Marshall's environment Mr. Beveridge has 
been eminently successful in his task of hunting them to earth. Where 
he has fallen short of success is in showing just how this environment 
impinged upon the character of his hero. This comes about because the 
work is too long — the first volume much too long. Environment and 
character are there, to be sure, but these two protagonists of the narra- 
tive frequently lose touch altogether. 

This fault of the work is intimately connected with another, namely, 
Mr. Beveridge 's anxiety as a novice to prove himself not inexpert in the 
accepted practices of historical scholarship. He is apt to out-Herod 
Herod in adducing proof for statements which no one would question 
and which moreover often have little direct bearing on his theme. Of a 
like motivation, I presume, is his elaborate reproduction in the text of 
his narrative of documents which had been better relegated to the foot- 
notes. Nor has he discovered that the reprinting of the mis-spellings 
and mis-punctuations of such documents envelopes their statements in 
an atmosphere of quaintness which is anything but historical. Finally, 
Mr. Beveridge betrays a rather nervous diffidence in the presence of 
that stem arbitress of recent historical scholarship — the so-called eco- 
nomic interpretation of history ; albeit he occasionally takes the bit in his 
teeth in this matter, and with refreshing results. Thus in a footnote 
(1 : 429), which contradicts the general tenor of his discussion in the text, 
he admits that "the economic problem" occupied "small place" "in the 
minds of the foes of the Constitution ' ' in Virginia, ' ' in comparison with 
that of 'liberty' as endangered by a strong National Government." And 
his excellent account of the rise of parties in his second volume is com- 
mendably free of this contracting bias. 

Mr. Beveridge 's style is yet another hall-mark of his novitiate, being 
not infrequently redolent of its author's senatorial days. In the earlier 
chapters especially, fine writing is much too common, frankly imagina- 
tive pictures are introduced (see for example pp. 36, 37, and 89 of vol- 
ume i), young Marshall's full name is rolled out with tedious reitera- 
tion. The same striving after oratorical effect also discolors to a degree 
the chapters on the Virginia ratifying convention, where, it would seem, 
a devilish cleverness of management behind the scenes alternated regu- 
larly with godlike displays of eloquence on the floor. Happily, in vol- 
ume n this fault becomes comparatively negligible. Marshall is now 
large enough to fill the page ; and as the narrative becomes more closely 
knit and pertinent, manner gives way to matter. 

Volume ii in fact is a real contribution. The account of Adams's first 
mission to France is the best we have; and almost as much may be said 
of the narrative of political developments between Marshall's return and 
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the election of 1800, while the chapter entitled "The man and the 
lawyer" is well stocked with new information. Nor is the portrait given 
of Marshall the only biographical asset of these pages: the gradually 
and skilfully filled-in picture of that curious compound of human nature 
which is known to history as Thomas Jefferson, though drawn with ob- 
vious effort at fairness, affords an excellent Lucifer for the federalist 
paradise. Also, the sketch given of the activities of Elbridge Gerry in 
France affords a diverting miniature of the most egregious ass of Amer- 
ican annals. The academic reader, too, can not but be charmed by the 
sincere enthusiasm that pervades Mr. Beveridge's volumes for intellect- 
ual promise and achievement as it was seen through contemporary eyes. 
"There were giants in those days." 

In short, while not free of faults, it is a work which was well worth 
doing, conceived and executed on a broad scale, with fine enthusiasm 
for the subject and admirable devotion to the truth. The task of pub- 
lishers and printers has also been discharged in a most praiseworthy 
fashion. But. three misprints have been noted : volume i, p. 257, foot- 
note 5, where "1875" should read 1785; 1:324, where "Melancthon" 
appears without the "h"; 2:357, line 3, where "objections" should 
probably read "obligations." The index is adequate. 

Edward F. Corwin 

Autobiography of George Dewey. Admiral of the navy. (New York: 
Charles Seribner's Sons, 1913. Popular edition, 1916. 337 p, 
$1.50 net) 

The post of admiral of the navy, created in 1899 for George Dewey, 
expired automatically upon his death this last winter, and with it 
vanished also a connecting lank which had for an unusual period 
bound the present to the past. Under the terms of its creation its 
incumbent was to remain upon the active list for life; and it is said 
that from his desk in the navy department Admiral Dewey exercised 
continuously a moderating influence upon the impatience of officers, 
an educating influence upon the civilian head of the department, and 
a reassuring influence upon his fellow-countrymen. So long as Dewey 
insisted, as he did, that the navy was a credit to the United States, 
the public refused to take too seriously the noisy scolding and com- 
plaining of the critics of our naval establishment. 

The moderator is now gone, but this autobiography, although in 
form only a cheap reprint of the first -edition, remains a monument to 
the sagacity and courage without which no man could have helped to 
bridge the gap between wooden sailing frigates and armored steel 
battleships. The author wisely passes over the unfortunate but unim- 



